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One of the most important responsibilities of top 
management is to see that competent supervisors 
are appointed and that they are given every pos- 
sible opportunity to improve themselves. Here are 
some sound ideas about helping supervisors im- 
prove their performance. 


Development of Supervisors 


By Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
Bethany College. 


do, but there are important foundations for relations between supervisor and 

employee. Interpersonal relations and emoticnal tone are involved in success- 

ful supervision. These are much more important then the words or actions that are 

used in any specific situation, although these in turn act as background for some 
future situation. 

All levels of supervision should be taught human relations. There has been con- 


siderable emphasis on this teaching to the first-line supervisors. There are numerous 
examples to show that supervisors can improve through appropriate training and 
practice. But if intermediate and top supervisors are not also trained in human rela- 
tions, the improvement that comes to rank-and-file employee relations through the 
first-line supervisor is sharply limited. 


Te is no magic formula for a supervisor to use in telling employees what to 


PgopLeE Enjoy WorkinGc TOGETHER 


Supervisors should be taught to be aware of the importance of group relation- 
ships. People get pleasure from doing things together. Sometimes relationships are 
built up which are important to employees but do not conform to the formal organ- 
ization chart. When organizational changes have to be made, consideration should 
be given to the disrupting effect that these will have on groups and an attempt 
should be made to maintain effective team spirit. 

Supervisors need to be aware of group attitudes. People are reluctant to make 
changes unless they are persuaded that these are proper. What is viewed to be proper 
by management is often determined by logic; but sentiments, feelings, and customs 
largely determine whether the employees can and will accept the change. A group 
at work will be willing to change a procedure most readily when the change has 
been developed within the group and when they feel that it grows out of their own 
judgment and feelings. 
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Top management needs to be aware of the extent to which the first-line super- 
visor is in the middle. For the first-line supervisor to be effective, he has to be con- 
siderate of the attitudes and customs of the working group, as well as of the. demands 
and logic of top management. In large industrial organizations the channel of com- 
munication in each direction is often ineffective. Management needs to be careful 
that employees know the objectives of the top, and it also needs to be careful to 
know the attitudes and thought patterns of rank-and-file employees. It does not 
learn these through the usual line of communication. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN SUPERVISORS AND PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


There is also great need to bring about closer and more whole-hearted coopera- 
tion and coordination between supervisors of all grades and the personnel depart- 
ment. Grievances and other labor relations friction result, from supervisors’ mistakes 
of judgment, inaccurate interpretations of company policy, departures from estab-. 
lished policy or practice and disinclination to seek advice and assistance. Then too, 
personnel departments frequently are reluctant to follow up supervisors as closely 
as they should in labor matters because to do so irritates supervisors and often pro- 
duces ill will. 

In planning a supervisors’ training program, it would be well to include in the 
program a thorough treatment of the supervisor-personnel department relationship. 
I would cover at least four phases of that relationship. 


1. The objectives and function of the personnel department 
We would cover these in such a way as to lead up to the conclusion 
that the personnel department's job, as a practical matter, is to re- 
cruit, develop and maintain a working force able and willing to do 
its work. ; 


2. The personnel objectives and functions of the supervisor 
We would cover this in such a way as to reach the same conclusion for 
the supervisor, namely, to develop and maintain a working force able 
and willing to do its work. On this basis we would endeavor to con- 
vince the supervisor that in labor matters the personnel department is 
his partner and not a competitor, nor an intruder, nor a ‘‘policeman’’. 


3. A clear picture of the personnel department services and assistance 
We would relate these services and assistance to the supervisor's own 
objective as to developing and maintaining a working force in his de- 
partment able and willing to do its work. . 


4. In personnel or labor matters the only thing that is really important is to make the 
the ‘‘right’’ decision, make the ‘‘right move'’, the first time 
We would endeavor to convince the supervisor that no man ever loses 
prestige or status or authority by making the ‘‘right’’ decision, irre- 
spective of whether he arrived at the decision on his own or whether 


he sought advice and assistance; that it is far better to be “‘right”’ 
with assistance than ‘“‘wrong’’ on his own. 
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Sometimes the foreman does not give active support to the personnel program. 
Here is the story: 


Complaint 


1. ‘Management does not consult me regarding 
matters that affect me, my work, my people.” 


2. “I do not get cooperation from personnel 
department.”’ 


3. ‘I’m not told the reason behind the policy.” 


4. ‘‘Personnel gives me poor help and expects 
results.”” 


5. ‘Personnel tells me what to do with employ- 
ees but has no responsibility for the outcome.” 


6. ‘‘I resent change and direction.”’ 


7. ‘I lack knowledge of company policy.” 


8. “I do not feel responsible to cooperate with 
personnel department.” 


g. “I lack confidence in personnel department 
and program.” 


10. ‘Personnel department is too soft. They 
undermine my authority.”’ 


11. ‘Personnel department has taken over part 
of my job, such as hiring, firing, disciplinary ac- 
tion, promotion, etc.”" © 


12. ‘‘Personnel gives me too much paper work.”’ 


Solution 


1. Hold regular foremen meetings with top 
management and personnel officers on these mat- 
ters and also individual conferences. Send foremen 
to outside management conferences. 


2. Improve or enlarge personnel department to 
improve cooperation. 


3. (See Solution No. 1.) 


4. Permit foremen to reject applicant if not 
suitable. Improve selection, induction, and train- 


ing. 

5. Personnel officer must remember that his de- 
partment is a service department without line 
authority. 

6. (Solution No. 1) and discussion of changes in 
policy. 

7. (Solutions Nos. 1 and 6.) 

8. Personnel department and top management 


must sell foreman on value of personnel program 
to him. 


g. (Solution No. 8) Send foremen to outside 
management conferences. 


10. (Solutions Nos. 1 and 8.) 


11. (Solution No. 8.) 


12. Simplify forms, procedure, and policies. (Also 
Solution No. 8.) 


Summary of remarks delivered at special Conference on PROFITABLE PERSONNEL POLICIES in observance of the tenth 
anniversary of the Industrial Relations Section at California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California, on July 21, 1949. 


(Continued from page 433) 


Francis M. Bogert is a graduate of Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. He was Staff 
Correspondent of *‘Wall Street Journal’’ in Cleveland and Detroit bureaus for nine years, prewar and 
postwar, which was interrupted by two years of wartime military service. He spent two years as 
Detroit representative of a New York public relations firm and started his own corporate public rela- 
tions-publicity business last year. 


John M. Allaman, Jr. holds a degree from Vanderbilt University. His major in college was Psy- 
chology with particular emphasis in the field of personnel. After returning from overseas was appointed 
personnel consultant with the Army. Before assuming duties as personnel director with Dempster 
Mill Manufacturing Company, Beatrice, Nebraska he was in the personnel department of a large 
industry in Kansas City, Mo. 








This entertaining story describes the influence in 
business of three kinds of human customs: Folk- 
ways, Mores, and Taboos. Dr. Laird writes from 
the point of view of a teacher-psychologist who 
has had a great deal of industry experience. 


Customs Are Hard To Change 


By Donatp A. Larrp, 
‘‘Homewood,’’ Lebanon, Indiana. 


N AMERICAN Clock manufacturer sent one of his best branch managers to open 
A up business in China. Since the big market for clocks in the U. S. came from 
gift sales, he tried in China to promote their sale as wedding gifts. Chinese 
merchants were horrified, since it is considered an insult to present one with a clock 
in China. The Chinese word for clock sounds very similar to the word for death, and 
a gift of a clock is looked upon as a subtle way of wishing the recipient were dead. 
When an American company opened a soda pop bottling plant in Siam, they 
had Buddist priests conduct the opening ceremony and bless the plant. Otherwise 
they could not have sold their product. 

Strange oriental customs? Not so strange, nor so oriental. Try selling coffee 
which contains chicory in Chicago. Or try selling coffee without chicory in New 
Orleans. Might as well try opening church services singing ‘‘Hail, Hail, the gang’s 
all here!’’ Some things are ‘‘appropriate,’’ and other things are ‘‘not appropriate’, 
but all customs are hard to change. 

Folkways are routine habits of life which we ‘“‘catch’’ from our groups. They 
are folks’ ways of doing things. An oriental folkway many thousand years old makes 
Chinese eat with chop sticks, while our folkway calls for knives and forks. Our 
folkway of using a fork is relatively new; George Washington used a two-tined fork 
just to hold meat while cutting it, not to raise food to his mouth. Coffee for break- 
fast is a folkway, so is afternoon tea or soda pop. 

Folkways make people in the same group dress alike. Manners, customs, and 
fashions are folkways. ‘‘When in Rome, do as the Romans do’’ simply means that the 
wise person follows the folkways of the group he is associating with. If we dress 
differently, or have different manners, we are on the outside looking in. We strike 
the group as being eccentric; and their customs seem senseless to the outsider. There 
seldom is any sense in folkway customs, but they have a lot of power. 

Many seeming racial differences are nothing more than different folkways. It is 
an army folkway to salute officers. In some firms it is a folkway to call the boss by 
his first name, in other firms ‘‘Mr.”’ is the folkway. 
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The folkway causes members in some groups to sneer at the man who follows 
safety precautions as a fraidy-cat. It is a folkway in other groups to taper off work 
half an hour before quitting time. Such folkways cannot be changed by posting 
notices or listing penalties. Group ways have to be changed gradually, and usually 
through the unofficial clique-leader. 


THe PENALTY OF BEING ‘“‘DIFFERENT”’ 


Charles was a young business graduate from Boston, who took his first job in 
the midwest, so he could see the country. He was kidded because of his Boston folk- 
way of pronouncing ‘‘half’’ with a very broad ‘‘hawlf.’’ It took him about a month 
to learn the midwést folkway of pronouncing it “‘haff.’’ He felt more at home with 
the new group when he had acquired some of their language folkways. 

But he drew the line at grammatically incorrect folkways, such as the prevail- 
ing ‘‘he don’t.’’ He tried correcting some of his fellow workers, and they froze on 
him. Then he made a deal with his lead-man; Charles promised to say ‘‘ant’’ in place 
of ‘‘aunt,’’ if the lead-man would say ‘‘he does not.’’ It was a deal, and shortly the 
entire gang was following the lead-man in saying ‘‘he does not’’ rather than their 
previous folkway of ‘‘he don’t.”’ 

Folkways are changed easier from the top down, than from the bottom up. 
Change the person the group imitates or follows, and you change the group. 

Mores are folkways which have become moral customs. Going to church on 
Sunday is a moral custom for some, but other groups think Friday or Saturday is 
the time to go to church. Our moral custom calls for one husband, or wife, at a time, 
but other peoples have different ideas about this. We think it right to own property 
as an individual; some groups have a different idea. 

Even within one city mores vary widely among different groups. In one company 
workers feel they are doing good deeds when they punch the time clock for those 
tardy or absent. In another firm, workers think it all right to appropriate company 
tools and materials for their own use at home. Exaggerated claims are considered 
proper by some salesmen. Until Wanamaker and Macy stores were started, the mores 
allowed one to charge all one could get, prices varying from customer to customer. 

Like manners, mores change from generation to generation, reflecting changed 
group attitudes. Recall the shifts you have observed in attitudes toward divorce, 
lipstick, and women smoking in public. Changes in public opinion are just shifts 
in the mores of larger groups. These shifts are usually slower than molasses in 
January. Duelling was several generations becoming obsolete. It took a couple hun- 
dred years for women’s smoking to be approved, and it is still under taboo by many 
groups. 


THe Power or TABOoos 


Taboos are restrictions on conduct which are imposed by group membership. 
These prohibitions are closely related to mores, though not always. The Chinese 
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do not eat cheese, for instance, because it is rotted milk. And there are millions who 
will not eat beef because the cow is their sacred animal. Some groups are vegetarians 
for religious reasons, others for aesthetic reasons. 

Many taboos have concerned women. Elizabeth Blackwell was the first woman 
to attend medical school, and the men students objected. Women drew their skirts 
to one side as they passed her on the street to avoid touching this female monster. 
No boarding house would serve her meals. Was that back in the Middle Ages? She 
received her medical degree in 1848—Blackwell Hall at Hobart College is named in 
her honor. Taboos do change. 

But taboos, or “the times,’’ change slowly. Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen was ap- 
pointed professor at the University of Illinois Medical School in 1894. She was 
thirty-one, a woman, and red-headed. The students expressed the taboo they felt 
for women medicos by refusing to attend her clinic. But Dr. Bertha was a practical 
psychologist as well as skilled surgeon. From North Dakota she imported a rare 
case, the likes of which had never been seen in Chicago. She paid the expenses of the 
pathetic patient herself. Word of this rare case spread through the hospital like a 
prairie fire. Students left other classes, deserted laboratories, and gray-bearded male 
professors, to see the demonstration of this rare condition. For three hours her clinic 
was the liveliest place in town. The red-head had buried their taboo against ‘‘hen 
medics’’ in the avalanche of their curiosity. 

Taboos kept women out of office work until 1862, when a central New York 
banker, General Francis E. Spinner, was the U. S. Treasurer. One of the tasks in 
his office was the trimming of paper money, by hand. About twenty men were em- 
ployed in this work, but the man-power shortage during the War Between the 
States produced a labor shortage in money trimmers. General Spinner asked Lincoln's 
permission to hire Jennie Douglas to cut paper money. She became the first woman 
government office employee. In October of the same year seven other women went 
to work for the treasurer, cutting and counting money. The taboo was disappearing 
due to the crisis. 

Now women have displaced men in many office operations to such an extent 
that it is almost impossible to find a male stenographer. Soon we may have to drop 
the term business-man and use the more inclusive phrase business-person. For taboos 
do change, though slowly. A dramatic situation, like Dr. Van Hoosen’s rare patient, 
or a crisis, can hasten the change. 


ARTIFICIAL TasBoos Don’t ALways WorkK 


Taboos imposed by groups are deeply impelling in their influence over members’ 
conduct. The prohibition a company tries to impose against smoking during work- 
ing hours lacks the force of a taboo, however, because it comes from outside the 
group. Don'ts from the boss are about as effective as laws against mountaineer moon- 
shiners. But a don’t from the group has the force of a command direct from heaven. 
A don’t posted on the bulletin board is not a taboo—it is just an irritation to be 
evaded. 
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Some of the bloodiest labor strife has been the result of bulletin board attempts 
to impose taboos. Pullman’s industrial village, for instance, was a model for its day— 
yet soon after completion it was the scene of a frightful strike. Taboos in the use of 
buildings, which Pullman tried to impose autocratically, were the cause of the re- 
bellion. Those artificial taboos changed the workers in the model homes into a re- 
sentment group. 

Many company policies amount to artificial taboos. Unwritten taboos, which 
are not in the book of rules, are usually accepted better. For a time I was with an 
advertising agency which advertised a make of automobile that did not serve my 
personal needs, but like everyone else in the agency I did not dream of owning a 
competing made. 

The introduction of new products is often slowed down by public taboos. It 
took Gillette five years to sell the first seven safety razors. The safety razor was under 
taboo because it was considered sissy. Enormous expenditures for advertising are 
necessary to change taboos. Many good products die aborning because the company 
‘did not have funds for enough advertising to change the taboo against change. 

Taboos related to business practices and vocations are often crystallized through 
trade or professional associations. Codes of ethics, and price maintenance, are ex- 
amples. Taboos which originate in such associations usually have more power over 
individual behavior and thinking than government laws and rulings. This is be- 
cause the trade association taboos come from one’s own group, while the laws and 
regulations are imposed autocratically by others. 

Taboos sometimes become expressed as laws. When Seth Thomas started his 
clock factory, only white males who owned real estate could vote in Connecticut 
and most other states. It was not until 1845 that Connecticut dropped the require- 
ment of owning property to qualify as a voter. The color line was not dropped until 
1876. And women were not permitted to vote until woman suffrage became general 
throughout the country in 1920. 

So, don’t try to impose new working rules or arrangements on your working © 
force without giving a lot of thought to their reactions to the new ideas. There are 
many ways of preparing for the changes and it will be much esaier to gain acceptance 
for them if careful thought is given beforehand to the workers’ point of view and to 
present customs. 


(Continued from page 401) 
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One of the problems in making job evaluation 
plans work efficiently is getting the supervisors 
to accept them. The most effective way of selling 
such a plan is to get the supervisors to discuss it 
and thus to sell themselves. Here is a description 
of how this is accomplished. 


Supervisory Acceptance of 
Job Evaluation 


By Datras L. Betcuer, Industrial Extension 


Service, 
A & M College of Texas 


HEN I was a youngster, I had a strawberry roan horse named ‘‘Frank."’ 
My job each morning before school was to take Frank down to the well 
and pump a pail of water for him so he could drink. One one occasion I 
remember I was in a particular hurry. I wanted Frank to drink quickly! Being in a 
hurry and noticing that the pail still had some water in it from yesterday, I offered 
him that. He refused. Assuming that he didn’t like stale water, | emptied it out and 
pumped him a fresh pail, still no sale. By that time, I was desperate and having a 
couple of lumps of sugar in my pocket I put them in the water as an inducement. I 
even tried sugar coating the proposition, without success. There was just one thing 
missing. The reason Frank didn't drink was because ‘‘He wasn’t thirsty.”’ 
I wonder how many of our Job Evaluation plans have been stymied because the 
supervisors on the job weren't thirsty for them. 


Do Tury Want It? 


We could probably stop right here if this little story were taken seriously 
enough. However, it might be helpful to examine some of the implications of the 
philosophy involved, so let’s look at the problem from another angle. It may cost 
from ten to twenty thousand dollars to set up a complete job evaluation system 
depending on the size of the plant. If we were going to purchase a production ma- 
chine say for $10,000 the chances are that we would spend some time investigating 
it, getting it equipped for the specific job we have for it to do, then getting it in- 
stalled just right and seeing that everyone who is going to use the machine knows 
its strength, weaknesses, limitations and everything that can be expected from it. 
Someone must know all the places to oil it and to adjust it to get maximum service 
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out of the machine. We don’t just go to the department head or the operators who 
are going to use the machine and say, ‘‘Here it is. Use it.”’ 

Again the parallel is clear. Do we go to the same length to be sure that everyone 
who uses this $10,000 job evaluation machine knows all its strengths, weaknesses, 
applications and benefits? 

The chances are if we as management had seen the need for this production 
machine before the Department head had we would have gone to him and made him 
thirsty for the machine. We would have given him a picture of what the machine 
would do for him, how it would ease his load, and do the work better. Our job eval- 
uation machine needs even better selling because all of the benefits are not quite as 
tangible as a production machine. Lack of thirst for the job evaluation program on 
the part of the supervisors has bogged down many a good program that management 
has tried to install. 


An Expensive Macuinge Not Usep 


We ran into an instance illustrating this point not so long ago. A large company 
hired an accounting firm to go over their accounting procedures and develop a system 
which the company could use. The accounting firm did a beautiful job; they worked 
out a system which was much simpler and easier to maintain than the old way. It 
gave more accurate results and was all-in-all a satisfactory fulfillment of their con- 
tract. But it didn’t work. It bogged down completely; the supervisors who were 
supposed to use it were afraid of it. The old way, although more complicated, seemed 
easier to them and the new procedures get shoved aside; a $15,000 machine standing 
idle. _ 

We were called in on the problem and after analyzing the situation we found 
that the people who were supposed to use the system didn’t understand it and as a 
result didn’t use it. A series of conferences were set up, the supervisors studied the 
new method, the reasons for it and the benefits to be gained. They were also trained 
in the new methods. They were sold on the new system. 

Result! It was accepted and is in use today and they are happy with it. Why? 
They understand it! All the improved systems in the word will be of no value if the 
supervisors who must put them into operation do not understand them. 

If we want our job evaluation programs to be accepted in our plants we are 
going to have to do a complete job of selling the supervisor. He is going to have to 
want it badly before it is given to him and our job as management is to create that 
desire. 


DeveLop DisaDVANTAGES AND ADVANTAGES IN DiscussION 


In order to keep our discussion on a practical basis let’s list some of the ad- 
vantages that will make a supervisor want a job evaluation program. What do we 
have that will make him thirsty for Job Evaluation? 
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Helps him discuss promotions more intelligently 
Gives a guide for development of his men 

Provides an understanding of the wage structure 
Makes it easier to get pay increments when deserved 
Establishes men’s status on common ground 
Provides written policy 

Provides uniform treatment for job values 

Clarifies lines of authority 

Provides an organized basis for training 

Forward step toward scientific supervision 


We of the Industrial Extension Service feel that selling the supervisor on the 
need for training is so important that we spend the first eight hours of our intro- 
ductory 20-hour course on the need for training their workers. We feel that it pays 
off. 

Here is a tip; selling our supervisors the Job Evaluation idea is easier if we use 
the conference method. We recall that the heart of the conference method is that a 
group of 10 to 15 people are seated around a table discussing a common problem under 
the guidance of a leader who knows the answers but who skillfully guides the group 
to suggest the right answers themselves. These answers are recorded on the black- 
board so that the group members can study them and come to the right conclusion. 
We can get them to accept a worthwhile project easier this way because they decide 
for themselves that the idea is good. 


LETTING THEM CONVINCE THEMSELVES 


A short time ago a group of young supervisors in a laundry decided that they 
wanted to do their own hiring. They went to the superintendent with their idea but 
instead of just saying “‘no’’ and increasing their discontent the superintendent called 
all the supervisors into a meeting and asked them to give all the disadvantages of 
centralized hiring. As they gave the list he wrote each one on the board under head- 
ing, ‘‘Disadvantages.’’ The statements made an impressive list. Then on the other 
side of the board he wrote the heading ‘‘Advantages.’’ At first only a few advantages 
were advanced but by skillful questioning the superintendent began to draw out the 
advantages until that column far outweighed the disadvantage column. One of the 
young supervisors got up and said, ‘Boys, I’m sold on central hiring.’’ The problem 
hadn't changed but the attitude of the supervisors had. 

Let's see how this conference method will work in selling our supervisors on 
the advantages of job evaluation. When it is mentioned around that we are going to 
put in a job evaluation system, what happens? Immediately objections are raised; 
all the reasons thought of as to why it won't work. The conference method takes 
advantage of this characteristic like the skilled Judo master who, when an opponent 
strikes at him, skillfully wards off the blow but uses the momentum of the opponent 
to defeat him. We take the force out of the blow by having the criticising super- 
visors voice all the disadvantages. Lots of these statments when brought out into 
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the open and listed on the blackboard aren’t as impressive as they sounded at first. 
There is also the good effect of getting it off one’s chest. 


‘CoMPARE DIsADVANTAGES W1TH ADVANTAGES 


What are the disadvantages which supervisors give to adopting a job evaluation 
program? What objections do they raise? 


Favorites lose out 

Requires paper work 

Regimentation 

Takes away personal prerogatives 

Might check upon supervisor's position or ability 
Might rob him of overskilled men 

Fear that evaluation may not be fair 

Changes old way of doing things 

Too busy to bother with all the red tape 


This method of weighing advantage against disadvantage with adroit handling 
can tell any worthwhile idea. We see then that our first job and the first step in a 
supervisor training program is: 


I. Sell the supervisors 
Make them ‘“‘thirsty’’ for it 
Show advantage to them 


II. Give basic background knowledge 
Show where the supervisor fits in 
What does the supervisor need to know 


III. Show how to use job evaluation 
Apply to their own job 
IV. Follow up 


Have supervisor explain job evaluation to his workers 


When we consider merit rating two more factors come into the picture. The 
supervisors need considerable additional training if they are going to make effective 
use of merit rating. They must learn to rate their employees objectively. They must 


then be able to discuss this rating constructively with the workers whom they have 
rated. 


Sect Merit RatTING IN THE SAME Way 


The same plan of attack can be used in training the supervisor or merit rating as 
was used on job evaluation. In order to follow this plan the first conference will 
bring out the advantages and disadvantages of merit rating. This will sell him on 
just what merit rating will do for him in his department. 

To go into step II (Give basic background knowledge) of our training plan 
one item of the company rating scale can be developed on the board to show the 
supervisor how the rating scale was developed and what it means. 
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For instance, we might take the general rating for “‘attitude’’ from the company 
rating sheet. Assuming that the rating sheet has five divisions, it is well to start with 
the best rating and draw from the group of supervisors the statements, ‘‘always 
boosts company, leader in employee activities, invites criticism’’ or the same thought 
in similar words. 

After the “‘best’’ rating has been developed, then fill in the poorest rating, again 


by careful questioning drawing the responses: ‘“‘argues, disregards instructions, vio- 
lates rules, criticizes company’’ from the supervisors. 


The middle rating is then developed to get the responses: ‘‘meets others half 
way, likes his work, no discipline problem.’’ The other two spaces of the rating 
scale are developed as about midway between the extremes and the middle one. 

Then when the supervisors are handed the company rating form and recognize 
their own responses there is a feeling of acceptance for the rest of the items on the 
sheet. If any points are questioned, they may be developed the same as the item on 
attitude. This usually results in complete acceptance. 

Here is where we can make the supervisor realize the value of this form of rating 
scale because through its use he will have something concrete to talk about with his 
worker in the counselling interview. 

The chances are that very few supervisors have ever had any training in con- 
ducting a counselling interview with a worker. Most supervisors look on an inter- 
view such as this with dread and as a result they will avoid it if they can. The worker 


may never know how he was rated and thus much of the effectiveness of the rating 
will be lost. By using the rating scale the supervisor can enter the counselling inter- 
view with more confidence. A two to four-hour course for the supervisors in counsel- 
ling interview techniques with a chance for each to practice a short interview, will 
do wonders to remove this dread and will also make the interview more effective. 

In order to gain the greatest acceptance and widest use of job evaluation and 
merit rating in our plants we must 


I. Sell the supervisor 

Il. Give basic background knowledge 
III. Show how to use the plans 
IV. Follow up 


From an address at the Second Annual Management Experiment Conference, The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, College Point. 
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Here are three more short articles describing ideas 
that have proven practical and which may be ap- 
plied in other places. 


Three Short Articles 
1. A Snack Bar in the Office 


By CHarzess E. Kinsey, 
Union Trust Company, Baltimore. 


HE Snack Bar was started primarily to serve the employees of our bookkeeping 

department. After it was decided that we would have a Snack Bar the matter 

of a name was turned over to our employees’ organization known as the Union 
Trust Club. The Club conducted a contest open to any member to submit appropriate 
suggestions. The winning prize was two tickets to a professional football game here 
in Baltimore. We received a considerable number of suggestions and the final name 
selected by the Committee in charge was ‘‘Pick Quick Bar.’’ The Snack Bar has been 
functioning now for approximately three years under the supervision of the Union 
Trust Club who appointed a Committee consisting of at least one employee from each 
floor of our Main Office building. 

The bookkeeping department has approximately 90 employees but the Snack 
Bar is open for the use of our entire personnel totalling about 250 in the Main Office. 
The Bar is open on all working days from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. and operated by one em- 
ployee furnished by the caterer. The hours were selected primarily to give service 
to the girls in the bookkeeping department who normally start work at about 8 a.m. 

It is operated as:a concession by one of our local caterers who pays us 1% of 
gross sales. This money is turned over to the Union Trust Club to be used for the 
benefit of all employees. The bar is primarily a quick lunch affair—serves cold sand- 
wiches, pies, cookies, milk, ice cream and light salads. The only hot items served 
are coffee, tea or chocolate. There are no restrictions on its use except the employee 
must make his purchase and move on as there are no eating facilities near by. The 
Pick Quick Bar occupies an area of approximately 10’ x 10’. 

Up to this point we have found no outstanding disadvantages—the only one 
that comes to mind is that when we originally opened the Snack Bar the dispensers 
of food in the immediate neighborhood complained that we were taking business 
away from them. But after they received detailed information on our small operation 
they were willing to go along with us. 

Looking back over the situation, we have found many advantages, such as the 


constant use that was previously made of our porters in running errands to pick up 
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coffee and sandwiches for the many employees in our building. It has also saved our 
employees considerable time inasmuch as most of them are on a one-half hour lunch 
schedule. It permits them to buy a quick lunch, eat it in the building and get back to 
work. Of course, we do find that in bad weather the facilities of the bar are put to 
much greater use. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those of us who have had part in the operation 
of the Snack Bar that it has proved advantageous in saving of time and money both 
for the bank and employees. 


2. Keeping the Gals Happy 


By Francis M. Bocert, 
Soss Manufacturing Company Detroit. 


wartime. They soon found that harmonious relations required close attention to 
the little things. But getting along with women is “‘old hat’’ at Soss Manu- 
facturing Co., Detroit, a leading manufacturer of hinges for automobiles, furniture 
and general building purposes. Nearly 200 employees in the Soss plant are women. 

How does the company deal with its women employees? Charles J. Soss, presi- 
dent, supplies the answer. ‘‘Keep "Em Happy and Contented’ is the motto—and 
that’s just what is being done. This catering to the girls has paid off productionwise, 
too. Women employees at Soss perform a wide variety of metalworking operations. 
Their average age is thirty-five years. About 85% of them are married. 

With factory women apparently here to stay, some of the things Soss has learned 
about satisfying feminine whims and fancies during a quarter-century should be 
helpful. 

1. Women in factories are just as vain as their bridge-playing sisters at home! 
While at work they'll tolerate grease-smudged faces, but at day’s end they want to 
primp and preen. So the company has installed a half-dozen, extra large, chrome 
plated mirrors in its women’s rest rooms. 

2. Women like locker room facilities to be spacious and spic-and-span! So the 
2,000-square foot locker room area for women has plenty of space for hats, shoes and 
clothes. And there's a full-time matron whose sole duty is to keep the place clean. 

3. Women want plenty of hot water for cleaning up after the day’s work, and 
they insist that it be hot! So the hot water in the women’s rooms is kept hotter than 
elsewhere in the plant. 

4. Women like, and react most favorably to, a few friendly words of apprecia- 
tion! So Soss officials make it a point to know first names, and when in the plant they 
give out with those little words that count like, ‘‘That’s fine, Mary.”’ 

5. Women prefer to cperate their ‘‘own’’ machines and equipment, year after 
year! They have a possessive pride in ‘‘their’’ machines. One woman at Soss, for 


; OME companies became first-time employers of women on production lines during 
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example, has operated the same welding machine for twelve years. So the company 
caters to this feminine trait by keeping the women at their regular machines. 

6. In the hospital room, there’s a woman nurse on duty to care for feminine 
aches and pains. The company finds that women discuss medical troubles more freely 
with a member of their own sex. 

7. Home-to-work transportation of women employees was made a bit easier 
when the company arranged a special stop for buses in front of the plant. In addition, 
the company built a waiting room for bad-weather protection. 

Are all these extra services and attentions to women employees worth the added 
cost and effort? The answer at Soss is an emphatic affirmative! 


3. Sending Industry Back to School 


By Joun M. Attaman Jr., Personnel Director, 
Dempster Mill Manufacturing Company, 
Beatrice, Nebraska 
































ow is the time for industry to consider new ways of cutting production costs 
and directing efforts toward better efficiency. The buyers market of today 
requires this, both from the factory employees and from management. 

One constructive measure in this direction is better trained and better informed 
employees. During the last war industry realized the value and importance of training 
the employee. In peacetime, however, employee training offers a far greater opportunity, 
when production costs and improved efficiency are the life-blood of industry. 

There are many sources of instruction available to manufacturers. If you are 
near a state university there is an advantage. In our case the University of Nebraska, 
at Lincoln, is only thirty miles away. We have used their Extension Division fre- 
quently in the past, and more recently, have found the State Board of Vocational 
Training a valuable source of training. 

Recently several department superintendents complained that their employees 
were making too many errors due to lack of skill in reading blue-prints. The State 
Board of Vocational Education offered a course with a suitable instructor, all ex- 
penses to be paid by the State and Federal Governments. No text book would be 
required for this course as all discussion would be centered around the work the em- 
ployee was doing for the company. This course has proven most successful, with the 
employee-student feeling that his class time was well spent. 

Sometimes you wili not be lucky enough to have a State university within com- 
muting distance. In such a case look for State vocational courses given in cooperation 
with your local high school. If industry is interested in employee efficiency facilities 
for their instruction will be found somehow. If the courses are efficiently handled the 
cost will be negligible in relation to the increase in efficiency of the employee and 
the lowering of production costs. 





Union-Management bargaining for an entire in- 
dustry is having a rapid growth. It has advantages 
for both sides. Management enjoys the vision of 
equalizing competitive labor costs—often no more 
than a mirage. Labor sees a gain in bargaining 
power. But the public is being squeezed cruelly 
in between. This is the first of a two-part analysis 
of this problem. 


Industry-Wide Collective 
Bargaining 


x 


EpITED By GEORGE W. TayLor, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


wo years ago the Labor Relations Council of the Wharton School selected the 
TL siec of industry-wide collective bargaining as a fruitful area for comprehen- 

sive research. Studies that could be undertaken as individual projects were 
planned and fitted into a general program. Specialists who could bring to the task a 
background of mature experience in the subject were invited to undertake the indi- 
vidual projects. The completed studies are available in the form of thirteen mono- 
graphs which have been published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. These 
are separately priced, but the entire set, together with the Proceedings of the Con- 
ference on Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1948, may be had for the package price of $10.00. 

‘Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman of the Labor Relations Council and Professor 
of Industry at the Wharton School, assumed the general editorship of the series. The 
studies fall into two broad groups. The first includes seven monographs which dis- 
cuss certain basic problems common to many or all types of multi-employer bargain- 
ing. The second group of six studies analyzes the experience of certain industries 
where multi-employer bargaining has been practiced. 

The highlights of each of the thirteen studies are revealed in the excerpts re- 
produced below and taken from Dr. Taylor's editorial statements in the several pref- 
aces. 


Multi-Employer Bargaining: Nature and Scope. Frank C. Pierson, 51 pp., $1.00 
Intelligent exchange of ideas about the perplexing problems raised by industry- 
wide or multi-employer bargaining depends first of all upon a common usage of these 
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terms and also an appreciation of the ideas that go with them. There is frequently a 
notable confusion about what is actually under discussion when the subject is in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. ‘‘Proposed solutions’ often seem, therefore, to compound 
confusion, at least as far as common understanding is concerned. 

The report by Frank C. Pierson deals with the terminology and questions re- 
ferred to and to many others of a similar nature. It delves beneath questions of seman- 
tics and precisely defines the different kinds of problems that commonly arise from 
the conduct of various kinds of multi-employer bargaining. These are clearly differ- 
entiated from the more general problems of collective bargaining itself. 

Preliminary drafts of Frank Pierson’s study were discussed extensively at several 
protracted meetings of the Labor Relations Council of the Wharton School. The 
ideas which are set forth in this final report emerged gradually from those discussions. 
The study supplies a much-needed foundation upon which a thorough understanding 
of the problems of industry-wide bargaining can be built. Certainly a thoughtful 
appraisal of those problems requires attention first of all to the definitions and con- 
cepts dealt with in this study. 


Social Implications of Industry-Wide Bargaining. Otto Pollak, 72 pp., $1.50 

It is frequently said that collective bargaining is synonymous with industrial 
self-government. The term “‘free collective bargaining’ certainly connotes the pos- 
session by organized labor and management of a wide latitude in working out, by 
their own devices, such conditions of employment as are mutually satisfactory. In 
recent years, doubts have been raised about whether the collective bargaining system, 
concentrated as it is on developing conditions satisfactory to labor and management, 
adequately conserves the consumer interests in uninterrupted production and in a 
plentiful supply of low-cost goods. In addition, with the growing practice of multi- 
employer bargaining, a considerable concern has been expressed that this particular 
method of joint-dealing tends tc undermine certain institutional arrangements which 
we have come to look upon as essential to our way of life. 

In this study, primary attention is directed to three important questions of social 
policy that are raised by the practice of industry-wide bargaining. They relate to the 
modifying effects of industry-wide bargaining upon the competitive system of free 
enterprise, upon the retention by management of its responsibility for business direc- 
tion, and upon the degree of government intervention into business operation. The 
study is important because it clarifies the nature of the social costs which have to 
be set off against the benefits of stabilized industrial relations which have commonly 
been achieved through multi-employer collective bargaining. 


The Significance of Wage Uniformity. Thomas Kennedy, 40 pp., $.75 

In most appraisals of multi-employer bargaining, discussions are limited to the 
advantages and to the disadvantages that derive from applying uniform policies or 
standard conditions of work to a number of competing business enterprises. The 
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marked variations between the actual policies adopted in various situations, in an 
effort to stabilize working conditions, are either ignored or lightly dismissed. Yet 
the choice between different ‘‘stabilizing policies’’ involves extremely vital con- 
siderations. What is to be stabilized? This particular aspect of multi-employer bar- 
gaining constitutes a distinctive series of problems that stand out in their own right 
as a Challenge to understanding. 

An agreement under which several companies pay identical hourly rates for 
similar job classifications, for example, can be expected to bring about wide differ- 
ences in labor cost per unit of product. Hourly earnings of employees may thereby 
be stabilized, but weekly and annual earnings may not be. Competition in the sale 
of goods will depend, more than ever, upon management efficiency and might very 
well be intensified. A stabilization policy of this sort has apparently been appraised 
as highly inadequate for the needs of several highly competitive industries. In the 
needle trades, at any event, an altogether different wage stabilization policy has 
been followed. In those and in other industries, stabilized piece-rate scales have been 
introduced. A uniformity of labor costs is the goal along with a stabilization of em- 
ployment opportunities. One of the consequences, however, is a relatively wide 
variation in the hourly wages earned by the employees. Under this policy, hourly 
earnings are not stabilized at all. On the contrary, the range of hourly earnings may 
be substantially widened if the same piece-rate scale is applied both by companies 
which have achieved a high rate of production and by those which have not ade- 
quately solved their production problems. There is more complexity to industry- 
wide bargaining than meets the casual eye. 

How should wages be stabilized in each case of multi-employer bargaining? 
In the light of Dr. Kennedy’s findings, this policy question stands out as a matter of 
extreme importance, not only to those who actually practice multi-employer bar- 
gaining, but also to all those who would intelligently evaluate this kind of dealing. 
Reference has just been made to the striking contrast between a wage policy with 
uniform hourly earnings of employees as the main objective and a wage policy with 
uniform labor costs as the goal. In his study, Dr. Kennedy analyzes these two wage 
policies and five additional ones. All of them have been utilized to some degree in an 
effort to secure wage stabilization between competing plants. Each one of them calls 
for the discriminating consideration given by Dr. Kennedy. 


Management Problems Implicit in Multi-Employer Bargaining. Sylvester Garrett and L. 
Reed Tripp, 61 pp., $1.00 

When a number of employers organize to engage in joint negotiations with a 
union their principal task is to develop policies and positions which are, in a sense, 
the greatest common denominators of the needs of the individual concerns. No one 
policy will normally be ideally adapted to the needs of any one company. Group 
acceptance must be secured. A considerable part of the study made by Garrett and 
Tripp relates to the resulting problems. 
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In addition to the sections just referred to, the study includes analyses of two 
aspects of the management problem in joint dealing that should be mentioned par- 
ticularly because they are pioneering contributions. Reference is to the treatment of 
two questions: (1) What are the objectives of management organization for multi- 
employer bargaining? (2) What controls may be desirable to assure reasonably uni- 
form administration of group collective bargaining agreements? In grappling with 
these questions managment is likely to cope with the most complex problems which 
confront it in the practice of multi-employer bargaining. 

Approximately half of the study is devoted to a practical ‘‘down-to-earth’’ 
discussion of typical difficulties encountered in the joint negotiation of specific issues. 
This study of cases is to discern the problems usually encountered in the specification 
of basic objectives. Issues discussed include union recognition and union security, 
general wage increases, wage incentives, wage differentials, hours and overtime, 
technological changes, collateral wage issues, and seniority provisions. The authors 
conclude that ‘“‘there should be recognition by both management and union repre- 
sentatives that all collective bargaining problems cannot be handled definitively in 
the group negotiations.’’ In other words, although some subjects can be effectively 
dealt with on a joint employer basis, other subjects can usually best be negotiated on 
a company or local-plant basis. With this finding, an altogether new approach to 
industry-wide bargaining is indicated. Whether industry-wide bargaining is ‘* good”’ 
or ‘‘bad’’ as a general proposition becomes subordinated to the question as to what 
functions should be assigned and withheld from the joint procedure. This is a new 
point of view but, it seems to me, quite a helpful one. 

The second question that has been singled out for special mention concerns 
necessity of joint administrative controls over grievance handling if the benefits 
available to management through multi-employer negotiations are to be achieved. 
The authors conclude that ‘‘ Where no joint machinery has been established to facili- 
tate employer cooperation in grievance handling and contract administration, the 
probability exists that some of the group will find that grievance handling or de- 
cisions reached by other companies in the group directly affect the handling of their 
Own grievances or give rise to bargaining issues in ensuing negotiations.’’ The relation 


between day-by-day grievance handling and multi-employer bargaining is thus made 
vividly clear. 


Problems of Hourly Rate Uniformity. John R. Abersold, 60 pp., $1.00. 

Among the most perplexing problems incident to multi-employer bargaining 
are those involved in determining a single wage policy applicable to a number of 
companies which have their own distinctive operating characteristics and which 
must cope with varying economic situations. Such a joint wage policy does not 
necessarily entail the establishment of identical rates for each occupation in each 
company. On the other hand, the stabilization of wages through multi-employer 
bargaining is frequently deemed to center primarily about a determination of uni- 
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form hourly wages for each of the various occupational groups employed by the 
several companies. Some unions, for example, have set uniform hourly rates as a 
fundamental goal of their bargaining over wages. That goal is explained as a natural 
expression of their quest toward ‘‘equal pay for equal work.’’ There are employers, 
too, who look upon uniform hourly wages between competing establishments as 
the basis of “‘fair competition.’’ Insistence of some employers upon a right to wage 
treatment as favorable as that agreed upon by a union and any competitor is common 
and has resulted in the use of so-called most-favored-nation clauses in some labor 
agreements. 

The report which John Abersold has prepared is important to those interested 
in multi-employer bargaining. It goes far beyond the typical discussion of wage 
stabilization considered as an indefinite, general principle, and deals with the specific 
problems and particular techniques that must be mastered in establishing wage 
standards. He suggests that the drive for wage stabilization has various manifesta- 
tions. That drive in each instance is affected, moreover, by a desire not to forego 
other objectives. Consequently, the development of a wage stabilization program 
can rarely be conceived as a simple process. It is an extremely complex undertaking 
frequently involving many modifications of wage standards in order to effect a rec- 
ommendation with the needs of various other objectives. 


The Taft-Hartley Act and Multi-Employer Bargaining. Jesse Freidin, 41 pp., $.75. 

During its extended consideration of the essential elements of a new national 
labor policy in 1947, the Congress was strongly urged to outlaw altogether or dras- 
tically to restrict.the practice of industry-wide or multi-employer collective bar- 
gaining. As a matter of fact, the House of Representatives voted overwhelmingly 
to impose severe restrictions upon multi-employer bargaining. Such restrictions as 
appeared in the labor control bill of the House were opposed by many employers 
as well as by most unions. They were eliminated by the Joint Conference Committee 
which reported out the bill which became the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947. But the question of whether or not there should be legislative regulation of 
multi-employer bargaining is far from a closed issue. 

Altogether too frequently, proposals for legislation in this area are not closely 
related to the actual labor relations problems which exist. For example, multi- 
employer bargaining has become associated with the power of a national union 
to fix industry-wide wage policies and to strike an entire industry in order to ef- 
fectuate such policies. But the regulation of the bargaining practice may not provide 
the results expected. As Jesse Freidin so cogently states, the idea that ‘the power 
of big unions would be effectively limited were collective bargaining to be conducted 
on the single-plant or local-area level has a deceptive simplicity and may stem from 
a possible mistaken juxtaposition of cause and effect.” 

Although the Taft-Hartley Act does not directly regulate industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining, a number of its provisions do have significant effects upon this 
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{crm of joint relationship. The author believes that many of these effects may have 
been unintended. The real nature and significance of legislation now on the books 
should be the starting point in evaluating the need for additional reguation of indus- 
try-wide bargaining. 


Multi-Employer Bargaining and the Anti-Trust Laws. Bert W. Levy, 82 pp., $1.50. 

For more than a decade, employers have been required by law to negotiate with 
labor unions over subjects of ‘mutual interest,’’ including those relating to the 
stabilization of working conditions, and they are expected to develop rules that 
minimize competition between employees for jobs. Labor agreements that effec- 
tively stabilize wages and working conditions as between competing establishments 
are virtually certain to affect the competitive relationships of those establishments. 
It frequently has been suggested that a consequence of standardizing wages between 
competing companies may be an intensification of competition in the sale of goods 
based upon managerial efficiency and not upon the payment of wages below an es- 
tablished standard. At the same time, the effectuation of uniform wage standards in 
the relatively high-cost concerns can contribute to the loss of jobs and of production. 
Is the avoidance of such a result a proper subject for collective bargaining? If so, what 
steps consonant with the Sherman Anti-Trust Act can be taken? 

The questions just propounded are vital. As a matter of national policy, we seek 
to maintain competition in the sale of goods. We are also ready to assist in the avoid- 
ance of competition between individual workers in the sale of their labor. How can 
the labor relations objective be satisfactorily attained without regard for the security 
of employment? It is the conflict between these purposes which fundamentally has 
resulted in many a judicial dilemma in the application of the anti-trust laws. The 


conflict has arisen with respect to various forms of collective bargaining. It becomes 


most pointed, however, in the multi-employer bargaining arrangements since they 
involve concerted action by the employers. In industry-wide bargaining, moreover, 
the means are more readily available to deal with the problems of job and business 
jeopardy which stabilized conditions of employment may bring about. 

The line between those agreements and those purposes which are essential for 
collective bargaining and those which improperly interfere with the maintenance 
of a competitive economy has not been precisely drawn. Endeavors of the courts 
over the years to draw the line is the subject of the scholarly monograph by Bert W. 
Levy. His study constitutes a discussion of the principal court decisions bearing on 
this subject. With penetrating analysis, he carries the reader through the changing 
ideas developed in various attempts to resolve the dilemma mentioned above. 


(To be continued) 








Editorial Comments 
Is Personnel A Profession? 


aMEs O. Rice (‘Is Personnel a ‘ Professional’ Occupation?’’ PERsoNNEL JOURNAL, 

January 1950) argues that personnel work is mot a profession. I agree with him. 

But much of his discussion is not relevant. It has nothing to do with whether an 
activity is ‘‘ professional’ or not. This kind of discussion is downright harmful to the 
reputation of personnel work. 

For example, the author states, “The personnel man who has some other aim 
than to help the business make more money had better use his talents in some other 
field. . . . There is no reason why the personnel man should scorn the status of busi- 
nessman, and prefer that of professional.’’ We must, the author says, choose between 
business status and professional status. We cannot have both! 

Is the statement above relevant to the professional status of personnel work? 
The accountant, lawyer, engineer, and chemist work for business. Must they *re- 
nounce their professional vows’’ in order to help a business man earn “‘ profit’’—or 
a union earn ‘‘benefits’’? Must they choose between business and professional status? 
Business experience indicates that no such choice is necessary. It shows that business 
and profession are complementary rather than opposing. 

Here is another example. The author states that “‘ personel work is a business 
function, ‘purely commercial’ in aim,’’ and that this makes it non-professional by 
definition. Without questioning the factual correctness of his statement, one still 
must ask if we have to lose professional status because we serve the ‘‘commercial”’ 
business function? History has proved that the lawyer, the accountant, the physi- 
cian, and other professional men do not forfeit professional status when serving an 
accepted social function. The business function is quite acceptable in our society. 

In another paragraph, the author states that business will not employ personnel 
men unless they make a ‘‘contribution to the prosperity of the company.’’ Neither 
will business men employ engineers unless they earn their keep. This is an economic 
factor and not a determinant of professional status. 

The author further confuses the issue by referring indiscriminately to the ‘top 
personnel man”’ and to ‘personnel men’’ as if they were the same. With regard to 
the personnel manager he says, *‘ The central question . . . is not so much the profes- 
sionalization of industrial relations but the professionalization of business manage- 
ment itself. .. . Why should professionalization apply to personnel executives and 
not to sales managers, office managers, production managers, and so on.”’ So far, so 
good: if management is professional, then any manager is professional. But the 
article was directed toward whether personnel work is professional. The manager's 
status does not determine the professional status of the workers. To illustrate: the 
Medical and Safety Director of a certain company is neither a physician, engineer, 
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nor scientist. He is non-professional. Certainly his non-professional status does not 
destroy the professional status of the physicians, nurses, and safety engineers work- 
ing for him. Management's professional status does not determine the professional 
status of personnel work, or engineering work, or sales work, or any work other 
than management work. It is relevant only to management work. 

In conclusion, the ‘‘ professional’’ status of personnel work is quite controversial 
and needs to be discussed. But the air is not cleared by references to management's 
status, to earning one’s keep, or to the failure of the personnel man to serve the 
free enterprise system. In fact, it is quite possible that personnel men are serving the 
free enterprise system better than any other group in the history of business. | hope so. 


Keitu Davis 
University of Texas 


Does Labor-Management Cooperation Pay Off? 


Is it paying off at the Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company, electrical ap- 
pliance manufacturers, whose labor-management policies were discussed in the 
March issue of Personnel Journal by Wade Shurtleff? Or, with rates set by union- 
appointed time-study men, are labor costs soaring through the roof? 

As tangible evidence of the practicality of the Apex plan, we believe our readers 
will be interested in the following resume of cost figures for the conventional wringer 
clothes washer compiled by the Timekeeping Department of Apex’s Cleveland plant: 


Average Direct Labor Direct Labor 
Year Hourly Pay Hours per Unit Unit Cost 
1941 $ .90 4.26 $3.83 
1949 1.95 2.86 5-59 


Certainly the International Association of Machinists has reason to boast that 
cooperation has paid off, for their wages have risen 117% since 1941. Today Apex 
workers are the highest paid in the electrical appliance industry. 

But how about the company? In this same period labor hours per unit has de- 
creased by 33%. Thus the unit labor cost has increased only 46% —not an unreason- 
able increase, and a lower increase in unit labor costs than has been experienced by 
many of Apex’s competitors whose average hourly wages are far less. 

‘We know from our relatively brief experience of six or seven years that the 
rewards inherent in this approach,”’ writes C. G. Frantz, president of Apex, “‘are not 
only cumulative but are so attractive (entirely aside from the inner satisfaction) 


as an ultimate goal that they justify from a business standpoint all the thought and 
finesse of the most capable executives.”’ 











































Personnel Research 


How Readable Is Your Employee Publication? By Edward T. Raney, Wayne University. 
Personnel Psychology, winter, 1949, 2, 437-459- 

This is a very practical article. It should be read by all those who have any 
responsibility for effective communication between management and workers. 

Dr. Raney sets up two standards for judging the effectiveness of an employee 
publication: (1) Content analysis, and (2) Readability analysis. His detailed de- 
scription of procedures will be of great value to editors in studying their own papers. 

Dr. Raney collected 27 different employee newspapers from different plants of 
a single large company. In all, 307 issues of these 27 newspapers published during 


1947-48 were analyzed. The content analysis was done by measuring the amount of 
space devoted to the following topics: 


To 
2 Sis 55a San eiaba anda De ME Eiee Ea eRe 38 
EL aN nck nteteieeubierinker hide teseeeuaiee eaters 15 
tattle tse aawick kadineutn nad oh bioseunnd antiga aeacdden Mine 19 
ie bik, a aE adele cack wen aaa aE 4 
ee Shen diiy inbsokbeiniehntaed qi eheureeeeseeeyehes II 
REE A eS ee eee ee ee pale ache aite teen eases 4 
7. Miscellaneous 


The figures listed show the percentage of the total space given to each of the 
subjects. The amount of space used for a discussion of management information and 
employee programs seems relatively small. This small percentage is striking if the 
purpose of the company paper is to pass along information about the company and 
its plans and policies to the employees. The amount of space devoted to the dif- 
ferent themes will not be the same for all companies. Self-evaluation is the best way 
for an industrial editor to judge whether he is achieving the objectives of his com- 
pany paper. 

The second standard employed was a reading ease index. The Flesch method for 
measuring readability was used. Reading ease is estimated by two measures: 


(1) average number of words in a sentence, and 
(2) number of syllables per 100 words. 


1000 samples of 100 words each were analyzed. The results were as follows: 
‘‘to per cent of all the material is Very Hard. Few employees would bother 
to read it, if they could. 


56 per cent of the material is Hard. People with high school and some college 
would read this. 


29 per cent of the material is Easy. This material could be read by most. 


5 per cent of the material is Very Easy. This is the level that management 
should be aiming at.” 
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The survey showed that 66% of the samples of readability were ‘‘hard’’ or 
‘very hard’’ (which means that it is like the material found in magazines such as 
Harper's). Dr. Raney concludes either that editors are not aware of their difficult 
reading material or else that they do not know how to appraise it. 

There was wide variation in readability in the material that was classified ac- 
cording to the indicated topics. 


% ‘‘very_hard’’ 
and “‘hard.”’ 


Personal news 

Plant news 

Product news 
Management information 
Employee programs 
Economics 

Miscellaneous 


The material classified as management information was the most difficult. ‘‘ The 
implications of this analysis are clear. Not only have many publications been too 
difficult to read with ease, but unfortunately, the kinds of things management would 
like to get across to the employee audience are the very ones which are hardest to 
read.” 


Four national union newspapers available to the same employee audience were 


also studied. These were found to be slightly more difficult for the workers to read 
than were the company publications. 


Music in a Complex Industrial Job. By William McGehee and James E. Gardner, 
Fieldcrest Mills. Personnel Psychology, winter, 1949, 2, 405-417. 

Will music step up industrial production? Although there are over 6000 installa- 
tions of industrial music in the United States, there have been few control studies of 
its effect on workers and on the performance of their jobs. ‘‘The majority of pub- 
lished reports of the effects of music upon job performance of industrial workers are 
impressionistic and nonquantitative. The few quantitative reports have indicated 
that music resulted both in an increase in the amount of production as well as an 
improvement in the workers’ attitudes towards their jobs. This investigation is 
concerned both with the effects of music on the amount of production and the way 
the workers believe the music affected their job performance.”’ 

The subjects in this study are 142 women workers employed in a relatively com- 
plex industrial job in rug manufacturing. The job involves preparation of material 
for rug looms, and two to four years are required to become a skilled operator. The 
average hourly production was recorded for different days, weeks, shifts, and music 
programs over a five-week period. The authors conclude “‘that music had no effect, 
favorable or otherwise, upon production of this group of workers.’’ This finding 
disagrees with the results found by previous investigators in studies of workers 
performing relatively simple industrial tasks. The authors suggest that music may 
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have failed to affect production favorably in this situation because of ‘‘long estab- 
lished habit patterns of work in a stable work situation."’ 

An investigation of attitudes of the workers showed that the workers ‘‘ were 
favorably disposed toward the music and believed that it favorably affected their 
job performance.’ 

The authors do not imply any inaccuracy in previous investigations, but they 
warn against making generalizations from a sample of behavior. A different situa- 
tion can lead to quite different results. 


Age of Semiskilled Workers in Relation to Abilities and Interests. By Clarence W. Brown 
and Edwin E. Ghiselli, University of California. Personnel Psychology, winter, 1949, 
2, 497-51T. 

‘‘The gradual increase in the average age of the general population raises many 
important employment problems. One of the problems which needs consideration 
is that of the capacities of the older industrial workers. In order to observe the 
types of changes that occur with age, ten tests and an interest inventory were ad- 
ministered to several hundred semiskilled workers. The results indicated that the 
abilities of the older workers are comparable to those of younger ones in speed tasks 
which involve neither precision nor complex mental processes, and in tasks which 
involve familiar materials and operations. Inferiority of the older groups was mani- 
fest in tasks which involve the abstract and the complex.”’ 

The measures used in the study were tests of arithmetic, speed of reactions, 
dotting, tapping, judgment of distance, and mechanical principles. The subjects 
were all men who were seeking employment in semi-skilled jobs and who had been 
employed in a semi-skilled job for at least a year. 

All test results are reported in averages for indicated age groups. It would be 
interesting also to study the distributions of scores because there are no doubt wide 
individual differences within any age group. The overlapping between age groups 
might also be worth investigating further. 

This study may be criticized because of the small number of older men who 
took the tests. Although several hundred men were tested, only about one-tenth 
of the total group taking any one test are over 40 years of age and on some tests there 
are only three men over 50. These sampling considerations seem serious, since this 
group over 4o years of age is the crucial group for study. If reliable conclusions are 
to be drawn about the affect of age on abilities of workers, they must be based on 
more representative samples of workers at the older age levels. 


Personnel Psychology. Quarterly, $6 a year; single copies $2. Personnel Psychology, Inc., 1727 Harvard St., N. W., Wash- 
ton 9, D. C. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Among the gratifying experiences in the life of an Editor are the letters approv- 
ing various articles and also the requests for permission to reprint articles. The recent 
enthusiasm aroused by ‘* How Unions Are Run”’ in the January 1950 issue prompted us 
to go through our files noting other popular articles. 

In July-August 1949 issue the article ‘‘Reducing Labor Turnover’’ brought at- 
tention. In September 1949 issue the most popular article was ‘‘ The Essentials of a 
Program of Personnel Administration’’. ‘‘How to Select Better Salesmen’’ in the 
October 1949 issue brought a number of letters. ‘‘The Analysis of Employee Atti- 
tude Surveys’’ in November 1949 was another useful article judging by requests for 
single issues. 

It is very helpful in planning for future issues to get these letters of approval 
from our readers. If any of you have favorites which haven’t been mentioned please 
let us hear about them. Ed. 





Editor, Personnel Journal: 

The article on prejudice in hiring, in the December, 1949, issue, was 
excellent. There ought to be more said on this subject. 

Under free enterprise an employer is certainly entitled to select his own 
employees. But because he has a right to make an ass of himself, it does 
not follow that he ought not to be discouraged from so doing. 

When there are more people needing work than there are jobs to go 
around, it is not patriotic or Christian to kick the applicants around as 
though they were so much mud under the employer's feet. 

Too many employers will kid an applicant along for eight weeks or 
even eight months or longer before finally confessing that they wouldn't 
hire him under any circumstances and never had any intention of so doing. 

It becomes a serious matter when neither education, training, experience, 
character references, nor former employer recommendations count for a 
hill of beans in getting a job. If none of these qualifications provide the 
key to employment, will someone tell us just what it is that one must do 
or have to get a job—apart from being a friend or relative of the employer 
or just plain lucky? When this question is answered, we can then determine 
if this is a land of opportunity. 

Yours very truly, 
Percy Maddux 





Editor, Personnel Journal: 

I wish to thank you for your cooperation in allowing us to reprint the 
material on Joint Union-Management Job Evaluation. The students will 
receive this information in addition to the regular text. It develops their 
thinking and acquaints them with other sources of information in the 
management field to which they may go to solve their problems. 

I am enclosing your file copy of the printed material and trust that it 
meets with your approval. 

Sincerely, 

W. H. Gilman, Jr. 

Industrial Relations 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
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Editor, Personnel Journal: 

In the December issue, Volume 28, No. 7 of PErsoNNEL JouRNAL there is 
an article entitled ‘‘Grievances and the New Supervisor’ which we think is 
very good. 

We would like, with your permission, to reprint part of this article in 
our monthly publication, ‘‘Grievance Digest’’ which is sent only to our 
supervisors. If this is possible, would appreciate your wiring us collect at 
once. 

Yours truly, 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
ElRoy F. Hagedorn 

Industrial Relations Dept. 





Editor, Personnel Journal: 

I am enclosing a copy of our new employee handbook, ‘‘Your Work at the 
Tin Smelter’’ in which is contained much information about the Company 
as well as the personnel practices we follow. I thought the contents would 
be interesting to you as well as add to the store of material which you now 
have on file. 

We have been receiving issues of the PeErsoNNEL JouRNAL for the past year 
and enjoy the articles and research literature very much. We find it an es- 
pecially good way in which to keep current with the latest information in 
the field of Personnel. 

Yours very truly, 

TIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
Roy E. Bentson, 

Personnel Assistant 





Editor, Personnel Journal: 

Thank you for your telegram which gave us permission to quote and 
reprint “‘Office Manners—The Gals Talk Back’’ by Esther R. Becker. 
Copies of December Notes and Quotes and reprints are enclosed. 

We were very happy to have a letter from Miss Becker regarding our use 
of her article in Notes and Quotes. She wrote that her boss at Forstmann, 
Glenn Gardiner, had been receiving Notes and Quotes for several years and 
that she was very surprised and pleased to see excerpts from ‘‘Office Man- 
ners—in the December issue. 

Cordially yours, 
Olive Pullen, Editor 

- Employee Relations Notes and Quotes 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Personnel Research 


The new Association for research in Personnel, ‘The Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association’’, has just issued a well printed 122 page book summarizing the 
meeting of the Association held in Denver in September last. This meeting was held 
in conjunction with the American Psychological Association. This book consists 
of seven addresses, all of them by psychologists, dealing with selection, training, 
supervision and labor relations. Each paper is accompanied by a discussion which 
has been contributed to by six or seven persons most of them psychologists. With- 
out in any way wishing to seem to disparage the value of these addresses and com- 
ments, it remains a fact that they contain nothing original and donot add appreciably 
to existing knowledge. Most of them were nevertheless addresses well worth listen- 
ing to and the discussion which followed was in a number of cases stimulating and 
spirited. 





Labor in Politics 


There is some indication that labor is getting ready to enter politics on a big 
scale. Wade D. Shurtleff of Toledo issues a bi-weekly newsletter for Industrial Rela- 
tions executives called ‘‘ Labor Trends and Policies’’. The issue of November 29 was 
devoted to the question of labor in politics. Here are the reasons why, Shurtleff 
thinks, labor's political intentions have come to be worth taking seriously: 


1. The A.F.L. and C.I.O. have reached a “full understanding’ for unifying 
their political operations. 

2. Political activities are getting real support from powerful labor leaders— 
in contrast to the lip service they got formerly. 

3. Union officials, more and more of them, are reaching the conclusion 
that economic gains achieved through collective bargaining can be 
maintained and extended only with the help of politicians. 

4. The utopian notion that labor should create a third party of its own has 
lost some of its most vigorous supporters; they have been converted to the 
belief that it is now possible for the unions to be the major influence in 
the Democratic Party—if not its actual proprietors. 

5. A red-hot issue—the Taft-Hartley Act—gives labor a dramatic focus for 
the 1950 campaign. 


After discussing the different pros and cons Shurtleff concludes with the fol- 
lowing. 


We are going to witness, in the immediate future, a herculean effort on 
the part of organized labor to build a powerful political movement on the 
lowest common denominator of the American worker. In the short run, that 
movement may achieve some notable successes. But in the end, I venture to 
predict, it is doomed to failure. No movement of such ambitious breadth 
built on so narrow a base as the special interest of one particular group can 
long hold that group together. 
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Three Kinds of Decisions 


The well-trained executive knows that he can make three kinds of decisions. 

1. The everyday decisions which contain things entirely under his control. 
These decisions he should make by himself without referring them or discussing 
them with his superior. 

2. If the problem involves others in some degree but concerns mainly his own 
operations the executive will make these decisions but will inform his superior of 
them at a later convenient date. 

3. Some of the problems are so closely related to the problems of other depart- 
ments that no decision should be reached until co-ordination is possible. In these 
cases the executive will not make the decision until he has referred it to his superior 
for consideration and approval. 

Of course when a third level decision is referred to him for approval, the higher 
executive will invariably ask his subordinate executive what his recommendation is. 
He will then approve, modify or disapprove. The good executive does not make 
decisions for his subordinates when all or most of the circumstances are within the 
observation of the latter. He will invariably ask for his subordinate’s recommenda- 
tion. 





Management According to Andrew Carnegie 


The following formula is credited to Andrew Carnegie as the way to manage 
any kind of business. 


1. Organize—which means to have the right man in the right place. 

2. Deputize—which is to give the man full authority to do the job you 
hired him for. . 

3. Supervise—which means you keep after the whole gang to see that they 
do what they are supposed to do. 





The Toledo Pension Fight 


The magazine Factory Management and Maintenance for February carries a 
detailed story on the struggle now going on between the Unions and Management 
over the area-wide pension demand of the unions. Toledo’s unions, led by the UAW- 
CIO is demanding a pension plan under which the worker’s pension rights are not 
lost when he moves from one employer to another. A committee representing em- 
ployers has been organized to oppose this demand. It is known as ‘‘Save Toledo’s 
Payrolls’’. Under the plan employers would pay 12¢ per hour per: worker into a 
central pension fund, jointly administered by union and management representatives. 
Fight cents of this would go for pensions and four cents for health security. Workers 
would contribute 23¢ for health security but nothing for pensions. One of the large 
savings in pension costs, as is well known, comes from the funds which are forfeited 
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that have been accumulated for employees who leave the Company before they have 
been entitled to a pension. The Toledo plan would therefore make a very large addi- 
tion to the cost of any normal pension plan. This is one problem faced by the Toledo 
employers. Another even more serious one is the demand by the unions for joint 


management of the pension and welfare funds. The battle of Toledo will be worth 
watching. 





When to Break the Rule 


In clearing our files we came across an old program of the National Office 
Management Association containing an extract from the work of W. H. Leffingwell 
dated January 23, 1930. It is entitled ‘‘Rules—and Rules’’ and is such a useful piece 
of philosophy that we are reprinting it here. 

‘‘From management's standpoint there is a constant tendency to think that if 
you can only get a rule or formula or some method of handling a case, all your trou- 
bles are over; many companies adopt very stringent rules to which they claim there 
will be no exceptions. I think this is one of the greatest of mistakes. . . . If managers 
will realize that rules are only timesavers, if they have thought the thing out care- 
fully, and then (will) use their managerial judgment as to whether to make a 
violation of a rule . . . I think individual cases can be handled. There are exceptions 
to every rule, and . . . the executive who knows how and when to violate a rule is 
just as valuable as one who follows a rule absolutely. Anyone can follow a rule, 
but to know how to violate a rule without destroying the morale of an organization 
is an important qualification.”’ 

It reminded us of a pungent remark from the gay little book ‘‘ Anything Can 
Happen’’ by George Papashvily; also about rules. It was said of target shooting, 
‘of course we have got to have rules about how to hold your feet and lotsa other 
things, but don’t forget rules is just to take up slack when the brains runs out.”’ 





Personalities 


It is interesting to know how different people find their way into personnel 
work. One of the most successful of the younger industrial relations men whom I 
know came to the field from an operating job in one of the oil refineries. 

About five years ago an industrial company was installing a plan of job evalua- 
tion. It has been recommended that the Company employ someone as a permanent 
job analyst. The personnel director advertised and went to all possible sources but 
was unable to locate anyone with experience except at what, for that company, was 
a prohibitive salary. One of the replies to the advertisement had been written on a 
post-card and went something like this; ‘‘Trained Job Analyst Available’’. The 
young man was asked to come in and when he had been interviewed and given a 
few tests he seemed like a very promising candidate as a trainee in job analysis and 
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job evaluation. His principal work experience had been obtained in the plant opera- 
tions department of a large oil refinery and training experience in several youth or- 
ganizations. This seemed like good background for a number of reasons and in due 
course the young man was employed. 

He accepted a very low salary for his first opportunity in the field of industrial 
relations. In due course the director who had employed him moved to another job 
and was succeeded by a man who came with high promise but who was not able to 
get along with the union. About this time the war had ended and the business was 
shrinking. The general manager of the company decided that he could not afford 
another experienced, high-priced man so he gave our young job evaluation friend 
an opportunity to show what he could do. In less than five years he has shown plenty 
and his program is now recognized by those who know it as one of the better ones 
in a small manufacturing company. Our young friend is Harvey Stephens, Director 
of Industrial Relations of the International Resistance Company, Philadelphia. 

His Company now employs 1200 people, approximately 900 of them women, 
making resistors—electrical components used principally in the radio and television 
industry. His program includes a good union relations program, foreman training, 
a medical program which includes a professional counseling program by the woman 
doctor, an employee magazine, modern methods of wage and salary administration, 
tests for placement and promotion, job evaluation for hourly, salary and top execu- 
tive groups, various employee relations and information programs and many other 
activities. His story may serve as an example to other young aspirants for success in 
industrial personnel. 

From Industry to Teaching 


The appointment of Dr. Egbert H. van Delden as Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions at New York University’s business schools was announced by Dean G. Row- 
land Collins. He assumed the post on Feb. 1. 

Dr. van Delden, an alumnus and former faculty member of N. Y. U., will teach 
at both the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance and the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. His appointment, Dean Collins said, is in line with a 
plan to continue a comprehensive program of study in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. 

At present director of industrial relations for Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, Dr. van Delden has held similar posts in industry and Government. 
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Across The Editor’s Desk 


The American Management Association has issued three Bulletins. The first 
is Developments in Social Security and Workmen's Compensation and is available 
at $1.00. The second is Welfare Issues in Collective Bargaining also at $1.00. This 
deals with pensions in collective bargaining, handling lay-off problems and the 
effective state disability laws on company operated plans. The third pamphlet is 
Labor Relations and Political Action and contains an address by Cyrus S. Ching, 
federal Labor mediator, ‘*The future of labor-management relations’’. Another ad- 
dress in this pamphlet is ‘* Management’s Share in the Survival of Contributory Social 
Insurance’ by Professor J. Douglas Brown of Princeton University. All of these 


pamphlets may be obtained from the American Management Association at 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





The Department of Psychology at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
announces that a series of courses conducted according to the ‘‘workshop’’ method 
will be given between June 5 and June 23 in the Rorschach method of personnel 
diagnosis. There will be three series during three periods within these dates. Further 
information may obtained from Western Reserve University. 





The National Industrial Conference Board has recently surveyed the hours of 
, work in European countries. They find that in the five principal European industrial 
companies that the average work week averages from 44 to 48 hours. 





The Employers Council of San Francisco has just issued a report ‘‘ Office Workers 
Salaries and Personnel Practices’’ in the San Francisco Bay Area. This is a 38-page 
booklet printed by offset containing information on salaries and personnel practices 


during the middle of 1949. Copies may be obtained from the Council at 114 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 





The latest chapter in the current revision of ‘‘Union-Agreement Provisions’’ 
by the U. S. Department of Labor is one dealing with hours of work and overtime 


pay. This is a 97-page mimeographed booklet and is issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 





A 40-page mimeographed bulletin has just been issued by the University of 
Cincinnati, ‘‘A Counseling Aid for High School Deans and Counselors’’. This con- 
sists of a series of articles by career women graduates of the University dealing with 
the various features of cooperative college training at the University of Cincinnati. 





The newest list of references issued by the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University is ‘‘Outstanding Books on Industrial Relations, 1949’’. This lists 24 books 
on various aspects of personnel and labor relations with a brief abstract of each. The 
circular is available from the University at 15 ¢. 
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The latest issue of “‘Quotes Ending’’, an information letter to management on 
employer-employee publications, issued by Robert D. Breth, 1728 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. contains a reference to the article ‘‘How Unions are Run’’ 
which appeared in the January issue of PersoNNEL JOURNAL. 





Mr. Paul W. Bell, Director of Personnel, The Times-Mirror Company of Los 
Angeles will serve again as President for the coming year for the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association at Los Angeles. Pira-Scope, the monthly bulletin 
of the Association announces that a demonstration of ‘Role Playing’’ was given at 
one of the weekly luncheon meetings held by District 7 of the Association. It was 
given by Robert D. Gray, assisted by Richard Sensor of the California Institute of 
Technology. Pira-Scope lists under the heading ‘‘ Required Reading”’ the article in 
the January issue of PERSONNEL JoURNAL by James O. Rice, ‘‘Is Personnel a Profes- 
sional Occupation’’? Pira-Scope is a newsy readable 11-page bulletin and reflects the 
spirit and activity that may be expected of a vigorous community like Los Angeles. 





‘The Expanding Role of Government and Labor in The American Economy”’ is 
the title of an address by Professor Waldo E. Fisher of the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania which was made recently before the Industrial Relations 
Section of the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Protessor Fisher 
dealt with the role of the United States in a community of nations, the develop- 
ments in the American labor movement and the limitations of centralized control 
in business and industry. Copies of this interesting address are available from the 
Bookstore of the Institute at $1.00. It is well printed in 26 pages. 





‘*Public Personnel Review"’ is a quarterly journal of the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada. The December issue contains articles on personnel 
policies, studying job satisfaction, the intern and program in Federal service and 
others. It is well printed in 52 pages in paper cover and is available from Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 





The January 1950 issue of “‘Swift News’’ published by Swift & Company, 
Chicago is devoted to an annual report to employees. This is 18 large size pages very 
well illustrated. The annual report is clearly written and graphically described. An- 
other feature of this issue is a page of comics under the heading ‘‘ Operation Coopera- 
tion’’, the adventures of Gus Mann. There is also an interesting illustrated story 
‘*Pointing the Way”’ telling about the part which the men and women in the Ac- 
counting Department play in the success of Swift and Company. 





A different kind of ‘‘Industrial Relations News Letter’’ has been issued by the 
Bureau of Personnel and Industrial Relations of the University of Denver. The news letter 
in the future will be devoted principally to articles which report research work 
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performed by seniors and graduate students of the University who are majoring 
in personnel. The latest issue, Autumn 1949, is 23 mimeographed pages containing 
reports on research dealing with collective bargaining contracts in Colorado, a 


study of self-rating in the Denver public library and Labor-Management Committees 
in the Denver Area. 





A new bulletin issued by the New York State School of Industrial ¢(? Labor Relations 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, bears the title ‘‘Combating Discrimination 
in Employment in New York State’’. The author is Felix Rackow and the report 
is 52 printed pages describing the work of the The Employment Practices Committee. 
The report includes the text of the New York State law on this subject. The bulletin 
is free to residents of New York State and 15¢ to others. 





New York University, Institute of Labor Relations and Social Security, has issued 
an 82 page printed report under the title ‘“Compulsory Arbitration in New Jersey’. 
The author is Lois MacDonald and it reviews the whole subject beginning with 
the various pressures seeking to bring about compulsory arbitration. The greater 
part of the report, following a review of the statute and the ammendments, is a 
detail report of the experience of the state under the Act. The price of the report is 
not stated but it is obtainable through New York University, Room 540 East Build- 
ing, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 





The Conference Board business record No. 11 contains a report on losses from 
strikes, as computed by the staff of the board. This is summarized by saying that 
over $250 million dollars in wages has been lost in each year since 1937 or a total of 
three billion dollars since 1937. 


About the Authots 


Dr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, an old friend to readers of the Pers-Journal is a well-known lecturer 
and writer on personnel subjects. 


Dr. Donald A. Laird is well known for his writings on psychological topics for the non-technical 
reader. For fifteen years he was head of the department of psychology at Colgate University. He now 
devotes his time to writing and lecturing. 


D. L. Belcher is Instructor in Industrial Supervision for the Industrial Extension Service, Texas 
A.&M. College. His career began as a teacher followed by a period as an engineer for Lyon Metal 
Products Company, Sales Manager for Machine Tool and Supply Company, Tulsa, Okla., then an 
experience with T.W.I. in St. Louis, followed by his present work. He has degrees from the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota and University of Minnesota. 


Charles E. Kinsey has recently been advanced to the position of Assistant Treasurer, Union Trust 
Company of Maryland, Baltimore. This was the culmination of a long period of experience in Banking. 
He was one of a small group who developed the successful Snack Bar described in his article. 


(Continued on page 401) 











Book Reviews 


AppRAISING VOCATIONAL Fitnxss, By Means of Psychological Tests. By Donald E. 
Super. Harper & Bros. New York 1949. pp. xxi plus 727. Trade edition, $6.00: 
Text edition $5.00. 

Appraising Vocational Fitness is one of the best single reference texts available 
in the field of vocational guidance. A brief outline of the contents of this volume 
will illustrate its coverage. 

The first five chapters are introductory in nature, serving primarily to orient 
the reader in the field and to clarify certain ideas and methods which are referred to 
throughout the text. One chapter is devoted to a general discussion of methods of 
test construction, standardization, and validation, selection of traits to be tested, 
criteria of success, item construction, test standardization, validation, and cross- 
validation. The nature and definition of aptitudes and types of aptitude tests is taken 
up briefly in Chapter 4. Procedures and rules for giving and scoring tests and some of 
the problems involved are discussed in Chapter 5. 

There follow fourteen chapters devoted to a discussion of a wide variety of in- 
dividual tests. The tests selected for inclusion seem to be those on which the most 
research data are available or those which ar- currently enjoying greatest popularity 
with vocation counsellors. Obviously such a selection has led to the exclusion of 
some tests which might have more promise than many of those included. However, 
limitations of space would prohibit a much wider coverage. 

For discussion purposes, the various tests have been grouped according to the 
function or aptitude they purport to measure (intelligence, dexterity, personality, 
etc.). In each case the author precedes his discussion of the individual tests with a 
general summary of the nature and role of the function under consideration. 

Representative tests in each area are then taken up in detail. In most cases, the 
experimental data and the discussion are organized around the following factors: 


1. The population (age group, grade level, occupation) to whom the test 
is applicable. 


2. Contents of the test, including type of test items employed. 
. General information on administration and scoring. 


4. Published norms and a description of the populations on which they 
were compiled. 


5. Information and references on the standardization and initial validation 
of the test. : 


6. Factors known to influence the test scores (experience, geographical 
location, education, etc.). 


. Available data on the statistical reliability of the test. 
. Inter-correlations with other tests of the same and different functions. 


g. Summary of all data on validity and a description of the criteria against 
which the test was validated. 
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Following this review and evaluation, the author briefly outlines how the test 
may be used for counselling in educational institutions, in guidance centers and em- 
ployment, and in business and industrial selection and placement programs. 

It should be noted that in each case an attempt has been made to point out the 
gaps in our knowledge of (1) what a particular test measures, (2) its relation to other 
instruments, and (3) its correlation with various criteria of occupational success and 
job satisfaction. As such, this book is a gold mine of suggestions for further research. 

A twenty-page appendix is devoted to a brief explanation of the statistical 
methods applicable in the construction, standardization, and interpretation of psy- 
chological tests. 

As the author indicates, Appraising Vocational Fitness is a reference text for ad- 
vanced students and others with some experience or training in the field. It assumes 
a knowledge of the fundamentals of test construction, statistics, and counselling, 
and familiarity with pertinent literature in these fields. However, all experimental 
findings and theories, referred to in the text are fully documented and further infor- 
mation on any point may be obtained from appropriate publications listed in the 
955 item bibliography. 

Super has made it abundantly clear that the use of psychological tests for voca- 
tional guidance is most valid in high-school and college counselling programs. There 
is apparently little acceptable data bearing on the prediction of subsequent occupa- 
tional success and job satisfaction from test results obtained during these early years. 
Few adequate long-range, follow-up studies have been conducted. There is also 
virtually no reference to the use of tests in industrial counselling (as contrasted with 
selection) programs. 

Clearly more research needs to be done in these areas if vocational counselling is 
to perform its full role. In the meantime industrial personnel men must continue to 
tailor-make their own test batteries or restandardize existing tests in terms of local 
criteria. 

R. C. RoGers 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 


(Continued from page 436) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL WORK: Will graduate June 1950 with B.S. in B.A. degree. Major field of study is 
personnel administration. Desire position in personnel field. Salary secondary to opportunity for 
advancement. Complete personal data on request. Box 103, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Top level personnel management and industrial relations experience, 
including company communities management. M.A. degree, additional graduate training in Law 
and Industrial Psychology. Personable, adaptable. Age 35. Box 104 Pers. Jour. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 31 years old. BA in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in Indus- 
trial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Five years experience in all phases of personnel work, 
including testing, test construction, personnel records, placement, personnel control, and statistical 
research. Have also experience in motion and time ae, methods engineering production control, 
and inventory control. Experience in manufacturing plants ranging from 120 employees up to 18,000. 
Minimum salary to start should be commensurate with responsibilities and job future. Box 94. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Young man 34> A.B. Sociology, one year graduate school of social work. 
A.M. Vocational guidance and personnel administration. 3 years family and psychiatric case work, 
teaching experience. Position desired within commuting distance of New York City. Box 95. 





PERSONNEL OR TRAINING ASSISTANT: Interested in industrial personnel and training work. 
A.B. Degree. Completing M.A. degree in Industrial Psychology, specializing on personnel selection 
and industrial training. One year experience as Training Director in a trade school. One year exper- 
ience as Veterans Administration Officer. Three years experience as Training and Educational Services 
Officer in U. S. Navy. Want to get started and advance in the industrial personnel field. Box 96. 





PERSONNEL WORK: Recent graduate with B.S. in Industrial Relations. Desires entry position in 
Social Security field. Interested in Unemployment Insurance, Workmens Compensation, and O.A.S.I. 
Some work experience in this field. New York State resident. Willing to go anywhere. Age 25. Com- 
plete personal data on request. Box 97. 





MEN FOR MANAGEMENT—THE NATIONAL JOB CLEARINGHOUSE selects the best by modern 
testing and screening methods. Productive employees mean profits. Employers use this national per- 
sonnel service to find them. Write: Box 98, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Seven years of intensive experience in all 
phases of labor relations in multiplant company; experienced in workmen's compensation and insur- 


ance and familiar with employment and office management practices; A.B. and law degrees. Box 99, 
Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL WORK: Young man graduating June 1950 with B.A. degree in Psychology and Com- 
merce with a minor in Spanish. Courses in Testing, Counseling, Administration of personnel, experi- 
mental and therapeutic psychology, plus many other courses pertinent to Industrial Relations. Age 23, 
married. Veteran. Salary secondary to opportunity with progressing company. Ohio resident. Willing 
to settle in any good industrial location in U.S. or South America. Complete personal data on request. 
Box 100, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 5 years mechanic and machine Operator experience. 43 years administra- 
tive experience (Air Force). M.S. degree with major in Industrial Psychology. One year of college 


teaching experience. Penna. resident. Willing to settle elsewhere. Available June 1. Box 101, Personnel 
Journal. 


(Continued on page 435) 
HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: To handle hiring, personnel relations, transfers and promotions for 
large insurance company, located in Detroit. Would also like man capable of handling personnel re- 


search. A degree in Psychology with courses in statistics necessary. Give full particulars in first let- 
ter. Box 102. Pers. Jour. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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